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fresh idea or seeing some familiar subject put in a new
light. Lord Roseberyis emphatically one of the men
whom I, as a selfish politician, must grudge to the
House of Lords. I am not now raising any question
as to the constitutional advantages or disadvantages of
a House of Lords; I am not arguing as to the merits or
the demerits in the principle of hereditary legislation;
I am willing for the present to leave unanswered Frank-
lin's question why there should be hereditary legislators
any more than there should be hereditary mathemati-
cians. I do not invite my readers to end the Lords or
to mend them, or to leave them unended and unmended.
All I have to say just now is, that I think Lord Rose-
bery would have a better field for the exercise of his
political and oratorical capacity in the House of Com-
mons than he has in the House of Lords, and I regret
that the Chamber which comes in the end to settle
everything should not have the advantage of Lord
Rosebery's presence and his eloquence. Perhaps I may
borrow an idea from Lord Rosebery himself, and say
that if there are to be predominant partners in the busi-
ness of legislation, especially where Ireland is concerned,
I should like to have the ablest of them in that part of
the premises where the practical work of the firm is
carried on. I have heard many of Lord Rosebery's
speeches in the House of Lords, and I must admit that
they were admirably suited to the genius of the place,
and that they would have secured the approval, or, at
all events, the admiration of Brougham or Lyndhurst,
or that Lord Derby who in his earlier days was called
the Rupert of debate; but none the less, or perhaps all
the more, did I feel a regret that such a Parliamentary
orator should not have a chance of addressing himself
to an assembly where a division counts for something,
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